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LA.2S  TO  RSI  Gil  33VZL0PMZ1TTS 


IR2LA2TD:    Revised  estimates-  for  1942  grain  acreage  with  1941 
figures  in  parentheses  are  as  follows:     Wheat  575,000  acres  (463,000), 
oats  878,000  (782,000),  barley  186,000  (163,000) ,  and  rye  4,000  acres 
(3,000). 


INDIA:     The  first  official  forecast  of  the  wheat  acreage  for 
harvest  in  1943  is  placed  at  33,694,000  acres  as  compared  with  the  re- 
vised first  estimate  of  32,106,000  acres  and  the  final  estimate  of 
53,979,000  acres  for  the  preceding  year. 
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CANADIAN 
REVISED 


CROP  ESTIMATES 


The  tliird  .estimate  of  Canala's  1942  grain  crops  shows  virtually  no 
change  from  the  second  estimate  of  November  except  for  wheat.  Total 
wheat  produced,  now  placed  at  around  593  million  bushels,  is  15  million 
"bushels  below  the  preceding  estimate  and  about  22  million  bushels  less 
than  the  first  estimate.     The  entire  reduction  occurs  in  the  Prairie 
Province  estimates,  now  placed  at  565  million  bushels.    Although  reduced., 
the  total  for  the  country  remains  an  all-time  record,  which  Was  approached, 
only  in  1928  and  again  in  1940  when  the  production  was  567  and  540  mil- 
lion bushels,  respectively.     The  1941  wheal  crop  has  been  revised,  to  315 
million  bushels,  an  increa.se  of  3  million  bushels. 

CANADA:    Area,  production,  and  yield  of  principal  grains  and  fodder, 

1941  and  1942 
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The  record  crop  was  harvested  from  an  acreage'- 'below ■' that  of  last 
year,  "but  an  ideal  growing  season  and  the  large  percentage  of -the -crop 
planted  on  summer  fallow  resulted  in  record  per-acre  yields.  Unfavorable 
vrea.ther.cb.rihg  the' autumn  interfered  with  harve'st  progress,  and  large 
amounts"  of  grain  remained  un threshed "in  the  fields,  especially  in  Alberta, 
at  the  beginning  of  winter.    In  'northern  Alberta  farmers  are.  said  to  be 
planning  a  spring  harvesting  program  which  will  commence  after  spring  • 
sowings  have  been  completed.  :  -       "'  .      •:  .'. 

■Wheat  available  for  delivery  or  carry-over  :an  farms  in  the  Prairie; 
Provinces  about  mid- January  is  indicated  to  be  about  347  million  bushels. 
Of  the  260-mlllion-bushel  deliveries'  permitted  for  the  entire  .season,  152 
million  had  been  delivered  at  that  time.    The  Canadian  Wheat  Board  has- 
been  controlling  the  movement  from  farms  through  a  system  of  quotas,  and 
the -.basic  delivery- '.quota  is  now  8  bushels  per  authorized  acre,  but.  most 
points  have  quo  .  as  ranging  from..  10  to- _14  bushels.  

Low  protein  content  is  an  outstanding  characteristic  of  -the  current 
crop.,  according  to  rthe  annuajl  survey  ;of.  the  Grain  Res earch  Laboratory  of 
the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners .  "  The^  average  protein  .'content  is  placed, 
at  12. .8;  percent./  which  is  the  lowest  rfigure  for*  any  crop  since  1928.  The 
1941  figure,  .vas:  15.1  percent:.  '.  Inspection  :during  tha  fiarst  5  months  of 
the  crop  y.-ear  showed  20  percent  of  No.  1  Northern,  36  percent  No:.  2 
Northern,  19  percent  No.  3  Northern,  :and  25  pea-cent  graded  No.  4  or  lower.' 
It  is  poin.ted.out ,  however,  .that  the  inspections  were  not  for  the  1942 
crop,,  alone,  but  included  undatermi  nod '.'amounts: 'of'  1941-orop  .wheat,-  • 
especially:  in  the  higher  grades.'  •"   Vj.\.-:;:  .   

.  :     PRAIRIE. PROVINCES.:     Wheat  production',  194Q-1942 
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From  -Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa. 


-    -stimates  of:  coarse-grain  production  indicate  very  little'  change 
from  the  preceding  estimate.1  La.rge  supplies  of  oats  and  barley  are 
available  for  domestic . feed  and  for  export.  - -. 

Delivery  quotas  for  oats  have  now  been  raised  to  20  bushels  per 
a,cre  at  all  points.    A  lag  is  reported  in  the  movement  of  grain  to 
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western  points  where  space  is  available  in  coxmtry  elevators.    It  is 
"believed  that  many  fa.rmers  are  not  only  feeding  greater  numbers  of  live- 
stock, but  are  holding  back  deliveries  pending  some  indication  of  crop 
prospects  and  feed  supplies  in  1943.     If  this  .should  develop,  the  heaviest 
movement  of  feed  grains  might  come  in  June  or  July.    Agricultural  author- 
ities are  advising  farmers  to  feed  more  wheat  than  has  ever  "been  done  in 
order  that  ample  reserves  of  coarse  grains  may  be  available  in  case  of  a 
poor  harvest  next  year. 

Fodder  crops  show  slight  upward  revisions,  compared  with  the 
second  estimate,  and  are  much  above  last  year's  outturns.     The  estimate  of 
grain  hay,  now  available  for  the  first'  time,-1  is  placed  at  1.7  million  tons, 
compared  with  the  1941  production  of  1.4  million  tons. 


ARGENTINE  GRAIN-PRODUCTION 

ESTIMATES  R1DUC1D" .  .  .  \ 

The  second' official  estimate;  of  the  Argentine  grain' production  in 
1942-43  places  wheat  at  235  million  bushels,  according  to"  information  re- 
ceived in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural.  Relations.     This  is  a  'reduc- 
tion of  about  7  million  bushels,   compared  with  the  first  estimate'.    At  . 
this  level,  however,  it  is  still  much  above  pre— harvest  expectations'  of 
around  200  million  bushels. 

The  rye  crop,  now  estimated  at  5.8  million  bushels,  is  2  million 
bushels  below  the  first  estimate  and  much  "below  average.    Barley  produc- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  has  "been  stepped  up  to  16.1  million  bushels  from 
the  14.7  million  "bushels  reported  in  the  first  estimate*    Even  at  .the  re- 
vised figure,  however,  this  is  the  smallest  crop  reported  since  1930-31. 
The  .estimate  for  oats  remains  unchanged  at  48.2  million  "bushels  and  is 
below  average. 

feather  conditions  during- Dec ember  were  reported  as  generally 
favorable  for  growth  and  harvest  of  the  wheat  crop,  and  good  returns  are 
.being  received  from  all  except  the  drought  areas  where  appreciable  los- 
ses  of  seeded  acreage  were  reported.    Very  high  yields  are  being  obtained 
in  parts  of  southern  Santa.  Fe  and  northern  Buenos  Aires.    In  southern 
Buenos  Aires,  where  harvesting  was  still  underway  in  January,  prospects 
were  said  to  be  normal,  but  in  the  Pampa  and  west  and  southwest  Buenos 
Aires  and  Cordoba  the  drought  had  caused  a  considerable  part  of  the  crop 
to  be  lost,  according  to  reports.     The  few  fields  in  the  drought  area 
that  will  be  harvested  promise  insignificant  yields. 

"ath  sown  acreage  of  wheat  placed  at  16,432,000  acres  and  production 
at  the  reported  figure,  the  yield  per  seeded  aero  would  be  14.3  bushels. 
V/hile  this  is  below  the  high  yields  of  1938-39  and  1940-41,  it  is  well 
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above  average.    If- the  drought-affected  area  is  not  included,  near-record 
yields  would  "be  indicated  on  the  remaining  wheat  acreage,  on  the  "basis 
of  the  present  crop  estimate. 

In  parts  of  the  country  where  unusually  favorable  weather  prevailed 
the  quality  of  the  crop  is  reported  to  be  generally,  excellent.    In  other 
parts,  however,  considerable  damage  was  reported  from  the  green  fly,  as 
well  as  from  the  drought.  - 

ARG-SUTIITA: ,   Grain  production,  1941-42  and  first  and  second  estimates, 
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t 

16,994 

14,697 
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% 

•  •  $  : 

i 
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:  7,874 

•    •  .  •  5,826 

J'rom  official  sources. 


BRAZIL'S  RICE  CHOP  AJ^GTW 
BY  3B0UGET  .  .  . 

The  1945  rice  crop  of  Rio  G-rande  do  Sul,  the  rice-exporting  State 
of  Brazil,  was  affected  by  dry  weather  during  December.    Latest  reports 
indicate  that  the  crop  may  have  been,  damaged  a.s  much;  as  30  percent,  but 
if  normal  weather  should  prevail  from  now  until  harvest  (March-April), 
production  may  be  as  large  as  last  year.    At  planting  time,  it  wa.s  re- 
ported that  the  acreage  was  reduced  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  motor 
fuel,  "out  it  is  now  indicated  that  sufficient  reserves  and  animal  power  • 
were  found  to  plant  even  more  land  than  last  year. 

She  latest  estimate  for  the  crop  harvested  in  April  1942  places  ■ 
production  at  14,700,000  bushels  (about  400  million  poiuids  of  milled 
rice)   for  the  State  of  Rio  3-rande  do  Sul.     It  is  reported  that  the  entire 
crop  has  been  sold.     Prom  Porto  Alegre  during  April  -  December,  shipments 
of  rice  to  other  areas  in  Brazil  amounted  to  99  million  -oounds  and  exoorts 
abroad  to  112  million  pounds.    An  additional  20  million  -.ounds  was  ex- 
ported from  the  port  of  Pelotas.     She  princi-oal  destinations  of  exports 
were  the  United  Kingdom,  Sweden,  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  Switzerland. 
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VEGETABLE    0  I  L.S    AND  OILSEEDS 

ARGENTINE  LINSEED  OIL 
HAY  BE  USED  AS  FUEL  .   .  . 


Argentina.' s  flaxseed  surplus  may  "be  reduced*-  and  domestic  consumpt'ioh 
increased  during  the  current  year  if  plans  to  use  linseed  oil  to  counteract 
the  fuel    shortage  materialise.     It  is  reported  that  a  decree  of -December  31, 
1942,  authorises  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  offer  for  sale  130,000  met- 
ric tons  ( IS  8-,  5.00  short  tons)     of  linseed  oil  on  condition  that-  it  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  fuel  oil,  diesel  oil,  or  gasoline.     The  order  states 
that  the  iiecessar}?-  flaxseed  required  for  processing  to  oil  shall  be  sup- 
plied fro-'   stocks  held  by  the  Grain  Board  at  a  price  50  percent  below  that 
paid  to  farmers,  which  is  now  9.. 25  pesos  per  quintal  (.about  70  cents  per 
bushel).     The  decree  also  says  that  the  use  of  linseed  oil  as  fuel  is  not 
a  commercial  proposition,  and  that'  the  -Government  will  be  faced  with  a 
loss  if  the  oil  is  sold  at  the  same  price  as  fuel  oil.     It  is  added,  how- 
ever, that  a  plan  is  under  consideration  whereby  the  consumer  will  be 
called  upon  to  pay  50.  percent  of  this  loss. 

The  Government  reports  that  the  existing  stocks  of  flaxseed  are  more 
than  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  plan.     The  necessary  flaxseed  will  be  of- 
fer >d  through  the  Fuel  Distribution  Board  at  40  pesos  per  ton  (30  cents  per 
bushel)     on  the  guarantee  that  it  will  not  be  use*d  for  any. purpose  other 
than  the  manufacturing  of  oil  to  be  used  as  fuel.     If  the  180,000  tons' 
mentioned  in  the  decree. -are  now  available ,  crushings  during  1942  were  much- 
larger  than  estimated.   : Based  on  the  average  oil  yield  in  recent  years, 
between  500,000  and  600,000  tons  (19,534^000  and  23 , 521 ,000 '  bushels)  of 
seed  would  be  required  to  produce  this  quantity  of  oil.     Crushings  during 
the  10  years,  1932-1941,  averaged  only  973,000  bushels,  and  net  oil  pro- 
duction 7,500  tons.     The  highest  during  that  period  was  in  1941  when 
2,794,000  bushels  were  crushed  and  oil  output  reached  23,000  tons. 

Grain  Board  prices  have  been  changed.     Seed  from  the  1940-41  crop 
is  now  15.50  pesos: per  quintal  ($1.17  per  bushel)  when  exported  in  bulk 
and  17.50  -(§1.32).,  in  bags.     Prices  for  the  1941-42  crop  are  15.80  pesos 
($1.20)  and  17.30  pesos  ($1.35).     The  1942-43  flaxseed  will  not  be 
offered  for  sale  until  the  others  are  disposed  of. 

Foreign  demand  for  Argentine  flaxseed  declined  substantially 'in 
1942.    Exports  were  less  then  50  percent  of  those  of  the  year,  before  and 
only  28  percent  of  the  average  for  the  5~ycar  period,  1937-1941.  Trade- 
sources  report  shipments  of  858,000  bushels  to  the  United  Kingdom  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  January  compared  with  111,000  bushels  for  the  same 
period  in  1942.     It  is  possible  that  exports  to  that  country  may  con- 
tinue to  increase  this  year.,  as  India  is  reported  to  have,  a  short  crop 
and  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  United  Kingdom's  requirements. 
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ip.capap-,  3c"-'ti:.."s  pplop;  psas  ....  , 

-ptal  cotton  consumpt ion  in "Coiada  for  the  3  .'months ,  September  to 
'NoyemDer  194";,  remained  "below  that .  of  the  corresponding  months  of  the  2 
procedin g  70  ;rs. ..  Consumption  during  the  first  half  of., the  year  was  more 
than  5  percent  ahoye  that  of  last  pear.    .Hills  working 'on. .war  contracts 
are  still  operating  .at '  capacity,  on  a  24-hour  "basis,  "but  some  others  are 
working  at  only  ahpu-t  50  percent  of  their  normal  capacity. 

CAPAD-L:  Cotton  consumption  during  Sept em  per-Kovemoer  194.:, 

with  comparisons. 

 (In  hales  of  478  pounds  net)  -  ■ 

Year  ?-,-  .  Consumption-  "by  months  •  . 


September 

October 

Novcmpor 

'::  -ales 

Bale  s 

Bales 

1938  ...... 

25,091 

24,657 

■  23,330 

:  34,718 

42,200 

1940  

40,578 

39,643 

1941   

 ::        .42,550  ■    .  , 

47,794. 

41,695 

1942 

... ;         38,013   .    •  , 

I  .40,553 

39,335 

C omp i  1  e  d  fro;  1  0  f £ i  c i  al  source  s . 


recent  estimate  of  1942  consumption  in  the  Hamilton  district 
shows  a  prohaolo  increase  of  10  percent  over  that  during  the  previous 
year.    2he.  100,000  hales  (of  473  .pounds  net)  consumed  there  during  1941 
were  hbbut  1,8  percent  of  the  total  consumption  in  Canada.  Practically 
all  the  cotton  used  in  this  district  was  American  until  South  American 
growths  were  introduced  at  lower  prices.    After  a  period  of  declining 
importance,  the  Aneric<an  cotton  consumed  during  1942  represented  slightly 
over  50  percent  of  the  total,  and  probably  will  reach  100  percent  again 
"before  deliveries  can  he  made  from  South  America.'  ■ -  "ills  are  thought  to 
have  covered  their  requirements  for  some  period  -head,  and  it  is  expected 
that  only  sm  .11  purchases  will  be  made  before  the  summer  of  1943. 


V3PPJZPPA.-  COH2H0LS 
CCTP0PSP3P  DISPEilPfJTIOP  ... 

A  recent  resolution  of  the  Venezuelan  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
prohibits  the  sale  and  distribution  of  domestic  cottonseed  to  be  used 
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in  new  cultivation,  unless  the  seed  has  previously  he  en  subjected  to 
fumigation.    This  action  affects  an  extensive  area  covering  ahout  six 
States,  or  practically  all  of  the  cotton  region.    All  seed  treatment  must 
take  place  in  fumigation  chambers  either  under  direct  control  of  or  speci- 
fically designated  by  the  Ministry.     Increased  cotton  production  has  been 
encouraged  by  fixing  prices  to  assure  a  substantial  profit  -  to  the  producer 
and  by  imposing  high  import  duties-  that  'discourage  competition  from/ foreign 
cotton.  ..Nearly  all  seed  for  planting  has  been  imported  from  the  United'' 
States  and  ha's.  been  subjected  to  fumigation.    Treatment  of  domestic  seed 
will  insure  uniform  standards  for  all  planting  and  will  be  another  stop 
.toward  the..G-pveinim  nt's  production  goal. 

-  Mills  are  still  working  at  full  capacity,  but  a  definite  shortage 
•is  appearing  .in  both  yarns  and  fabrics.    Recent  imports  of  cotton  fabrics 
from  Brazil,  together  with  supplies  of  duty— favored . raw  cotton  under  the 
1942  regulations,  have  been  insufficient  to  supply  domestic  demand,  and 
importers  are  endeavoring  to  find  means  of  increasing  importations  from  the 
United  States.  .  ■  . 


FLAX  YIELD  LO'v  II  PERU  . 

Flax  farmer's  in  Peru  have  found  the  1941-42  yield  of  180  kilograms 
per  hectare  (161  pounds  per  acre)  of  line  fiber  to-  be  unprpfitably  low. 
Plax  was  introduced  experimentally  in  Peru  about  1939  on  100  acres'  of  val- 
ley land,  where  cotton  pests  were  destroying  that  crop.     It  was  hoped  that 
flax  would  be  a  good  substitute  crop  for  cotton,  and  yields  of  around  200 
pounds  per  acre  in  1939  and  1940  were  promising..  In  1941,  however , . plant- 
ing was  not  begun  until  August,  and  some  of  the  crop  failed  to  mature, 
while  o'tlief  fields  were  attacked  by  wilt.    Much-planting  took  place  as  early 
as  May  in  1942,  but  exceptionally  cold  weather  has  been . favorable  to  /both 
wilt  and  rust  and,  at  the  same  time,.. has  retarded  development  of  the  plants. 

..   .'  Flax  acreage  increased  rapidly  from,  possibly  as  low  as  700  acres' 
in  1939  to  between' 30,000    and  35,000  acres  in  1.941.     Some  reports  have 
estimated  the  latter  as  high  as  15,000  hectares,  or  approximately  37,000 
acres.    .Since  yields  from  this  year' s  ..crop  are  apparently  little  higher 
than  last,  increases  are  not  expected  in  1943  acreages. 

The"  prevailing  higher  wage  levels,  combined  with  the  cost  and. 
difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining  machinery,  make.- a  good  yield  of 
fiber  essential  to  profitable  production.    Peruvian,  flax  is  sold  to  the 
United  States  at  prices  stipulated  on  a  basis  of  50  cents  per  pound  for 
clo,ss  C  fiber.    This  price  level  is  attractive  when  yields  are  fairly 
high. 
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CUBiM  1942  roa-iCCS'CEO?  LAESSS; 

3XP0P3S  MAI>:;.IxlD;   STOCKS  HE3DUCSD  ... 

Cuba's  1943  tobacco  crop,  'planted  in  the  fall  of  1941,  amounted  to 
about  51,400,000  pounds  harvested  from  99,578  acres  and  represented  an  in- 
crease of  about  21  precent  over  the  1941  production  of  42,534,000  Pounds, 
according  to  a  report  fron  Paul  G-.  3'imieman,  American  agricultural  attache 
at  Haoana.    Average  annual  production  during  the  5  years  1935-1940  was  ap- 
proximate lv  .50,800,000  pounds  from  an  average  planted  acreage  of  107,385 
acres.    Hearly  50  percent  of  the  1942  crop  is  grown  in  Pemedios,  an  area  in 
which  the  acreage  was  greatly  increased  over  that  of  1941. 

It  is  reliably  estimated  that  exports  of  ujnmanUfac'tured  tobacco  from 
Cuba  during  1942  totaled  approxi.m9.tely  29,400,000  pounds  compared  with  ex- 
ports of  23,500.000  pounds  in  1941,  and  with  an  average  of  25,700,000 
pounds  during  the  5  years  1935-1940.    She  United  States  took  about  76  per- 
cent of  8-11  unmanuf actured  tobacco  exports  in  1942  as  compared  with  about 
50  percent  in  recent  years.     She  quantity  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  ship- 
ped to  the  United  States  during  1942  is  estimated  to  have  totaled  about 
22,500,000  pounds,     -his  exceeded  the  tariff  quota  of  22,000,000  pounds 
(.unstem  ied  equivalent),  and  w-s  considerably  above  shipments  during  any 
.year  since  1931.    Exports  to  the  United  States  during  1941  totaled  about 
19,358,207  pounds ,  and  exports  during  the  period  1935-1940  averaged  about 
13,550,000  pounds,  annually. 

Although  no  statistical  data  are  available  covering  existing  stocks 
of  tobacco  in  Cuba,  it  is  generally  believed  that  leaf  stocks  are  very  low 
due  to  increased  domestic  disappearance  and  continued  exports.  Domestic 
consumption  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  during  the  first  6  months  of  194:3  in- 
creased 13.5  and  17.5  percent,  respectively,  over  the  correspounding  period 
of  1941.     It  is  estimated  that  requirements  of  Cuban  tobacco  manufacturers 
in  1942  amounted  to  37,000,000  pounds  of  un stemmed  leaf  as  compared  with 
an  average  0f  about  21,000,000  pounds  in  1937-1940.    Manufacturers  have  re- 
cently experienced  difficulty    in  obtaining  adequate  supplies'  of  aged  leaf, 
and  if  consumption'  continues  at  the  high  level  of  1942,  supplies  of  leaf 
available  for  export  in  1943  will  be  well  below  those  of  1942.     Stocxs  of 
aged  tobacco  (leaf  from  crops  prior  to  1343)  available  for  expert  in  1943 
are  practically  exhausted  except  for  quantities  already  sold  and  held  in 
Cuba  for  the  account  of  American  manuf acturej s . 


CANADA  MS  INGE3A.SSD  30BACC0  PRODUCTION  .   .  . 

The  Canadian  production  goal  for  tobacco  in  1943  calls  for  a 
15-percent  increase  in  acreage  over  1942.     With  average  yields,  this  would 
provide  a  crop  about  13  percent  greater  than  the  estimated  1943  production 
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of  79.6  million  pounds.     Labor  shortages,  however,  may  prevent  realisation 
of  the  acreage  goal  and  limit  the  extent  of  increase    in  production,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  "by  Clifford  C.  Taylor,  American  agricultural  attache 
at  Ottawa. 

The'  preliminary  official  estimate  of  1942  production  of  79.6  million 
pounds  of  all  types  was  produced  on  73,480  acres  and  compared  with  the  1941 
production  of  91.2  million  pounds  from  70,560  acres.     The  1942  crop  of  flue- 
cured  types  amounted  to  only  about  63.0  million  pounds  aa; compared  with  72.2 
million  pounds  in  1941,  and  the  record  1939  flue-cured  crop  of  79.7  million 
pounds.     The  decline  in  total  production  since  1939,  when  the  largest  crop 
on  record  was  harvested,   can  he  attributed  largely  to  the  decreased  demand 
for  exports,  unseasonable  weather  and  lahor  shortages.    Acreage  of  Ontario 
flue-cured  tobacco  totaled  about  53,000  acres  in  1942,  compared  with  48,930 
acres  in  1941,  hut  lower  yields  resulting  from  frost  damage  reduced  the  1942 
production  of  this  type. 

Canadian  consumption  of  tobacco  increased  substantially  during  1942, 
largely  "because  of  greater  needs  of  the  armed  forces.     Cigarette  consump- 
tion increased  sharply  and  the  use  of  cigars,  plug  tobacco,  and  snuff  were 
above  the  1941  levels.     Only  cut  tobacco  showed  a  decrease.     Present  con- 
ditions indicate  a  farther  increase  in  consumption  in  1943.     This,  together 
with  the  desire: to  provide  for  exports  and  to  maintain  stocks  in  proportion 
with  increased  disappearance,  prompted  the  high  goal  for  1943. 

CAITALA:  -  Tobacco"  acreage  and  production,  1940-1942 


Type  and  Province       ;  Acreage  .  Production 

r  '     ;     1940  i    1941  ;1942  a/j     1940  ;     1941  :1942  a/ 

:  :  j  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  -1 , 000 

:  Acres  :  Acres  :  Acres  :  pounds ;  pounds:  pounds 
Plue- cured  -  :::::; 

Ontario   :  5,52-0  :  5,800  :  5,?20  :  4,438  •  2,950  :  4,198 

Quebec  : 42,  640  :  48, 930  :  53, 000  :  34,  200  :  68 ,505  :  58,  379 

British  Columbia   450  :      640  ;      380  ;      508  :      766  ;  380 

--  Total,  flue-cured  ..:48,610  :55,370  :58,600  ;  39, 144  : 72, 221  :  62, 957 

Burl ey- Ontario   :  9,710  :  7,060  :  7,860  ; 11, 818  :  9,965,:  9,432 

Dark^Ontario  '  :  1,100  :  1,460  :  1,550  :  1,466  :  2,383  :  1,978 

Cigar  leaf-Quebec  :  4,370  :  3,860  ;  3,900  :  4,694  :  4, 083  . :  3, 990 

Long  pipe-Quebec  :  1,840  :      680  :      350  :.  2,112  :      763  :  385 

Medium  pipe-Quebec   ;  1,670  :  1,580  :    •  900  :  1,593  :  1,458  :  810 

Small  pipe-Quebec  :       580  :       550  :       320  ;      310  :      288  :  160 

Total,  all  types   :67,880  :70,560  ;73,480  :61,137  :91,161  :79,522 
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Dominion  Bureau.'  of  Statistics, 
a/  Preliminary  official  estimate. 
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,;1 1 1  ^  i  i      1  "■'  A  |  '2.  a.  k  r  m  1 1/  •.B..^.-.a-DiB-  p_  s ■■,_§;■■■" . 
wool  supplies  sOTicirt  EXCEPT  i% 

AXIS  AID  AXIS-DOMINATED  COUfS&ISg  ]J  i  *  t 

Present  indications  "aye;  that  .the  .improvement.- thats occurred-  in  the 
wool  situation  in  the  principal"  consuming  countries  of -the.;  United  Nations 
in  1942  will  "be  maintained  in  1943.    Ample  supplies  are  in  pro spoct  for 
ail  military  needs.    Civilian  consumption  will  continue  to  be  on  a  reduced 
scaLr  as  compared  with  pre— war  .in  order  to  conserve  vrool  for  army  needs  and 
at  "the  same  time  maintain  a  strategic  stockpile  of  apparel  wool.  to. ."be  drown 
upon  "by  the  United  Nations  in  case  of  emergency. 

■Improved  Situation  in  Important  United  Nations  Countries  ... 

Materially  larger  stocks  of  apparel  wool  were  on  hand  in  the  United 
St. -tor., •  -in  particular ,_■ at  the  "beginning  -of  1943  than  at  the  beginning  of 
1942-  right  after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.    This.. refers  to  the  strate- 
gic •  -stockpile  held  by  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation' of  the  United.  States 
as  well  as  to  stocks  held  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 

.In  addition  to  the.  substantial  quantities  available  from  their 
respective  domestic  production  in  1942,  the  United  States,  the  United  ~  y; 
Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  able  to  obtain  greatly  increased  supplies 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  owing  to  the  improvement  in  the  shipping  situa- 
tion in  the  Pacific  area.    South  African  and  South  American'  wools  also 
were  available  in  large  quantities. 

Immediately  following  its  entry  into  the.  war  in  1939,  the  United 
Kingdom  placed  the  wool  industry  under  Government?  control  and  purchased 
the  wool  surplus  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
for  the  duration  ;of  the  war"' 'and  one  clip  •thereafter.    Although  details  are 
not  available  concerning  : the  quantity  of -vrool  on  : hand  at  the  beginning  '  of 
1943,  undoubtedly  provision  has  been  made  for  ample  supplies  to  become  . 
available  during : the  12  months,  '  ..  '   •  ......   


The  Soviet  Union  produces :a  large .quantity .of  wool,  mostly  of  the 
coarse  carpet  -type  and  normally  imports'  only  a  small  percentage  of  re- 
quirements.   Any : additional  amounts' required  "by  the .Union, in  1943,  above- 
domestic  ^production  and  such  imports  as  may  be  -obtained  from  China  or 
other  nearby 'countries,:  undoubtedly  will -be  supplied  .by .  either ,  the  United 
Kiftgdon  or  the  United  :States.       :  ;  ;.  ;. 


Situation  Pet  riorates  in  Axis  Countries. 

In  contrast  to  the  situation  in  the  principal  United  Nations 
wool-consuming  countries,  that  of  the  Axis  and  Axis-dominated  countries 


l  /  Esther  H.  Johnson.,  assistant  agricultural  economist. 
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and  Japan  may  "be  expected  to  deteriorate  still  farther  in  1943.    A  severe 
shortage  was  suffered  "by  Axis-dominated  Europe  in  1942,  which  was 
aggravated  "by  events  in  North  Africa,    Of  their  estimated  total  require- 
ments, approximately  1,600  million-pounds,  these  countries  normally  produce 
about  25  percent  and  import  75  percent,  chiefly  from  the  Southern  hemisphere. 
The  shortage  of  wool  in  continental  Europe  is  mainly  due  to  the. interruption 
of  usual  imports  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere  as  a  result  of  the  naval 
blockade,  rather. than  to  reduced  production,  as  domestic  output  has  decreased 
only  about  12  percent,  possibly  less,  since  1939. 

Germany,  of  course,  has  fared  better  than  the  occupied; countries, 
being  in  a  position  to  demand  deliveries  of  raw  wool  and  of  wool,  manu- 
factures, but  at; that  has  had  recourse  to  substitutes,  on  a  fairly,  large 
scale,  in  order  to  meet  increased  wartime  demands.  :   

Japan,  which  formerly  imported  large  quantities  of  apparel  wool 
from  Australia,  especially,  is  now  cut  off  from  these  supplies  and  lias 
had  to  reduce  requirements  to  the  relativelj^  small  amounts  that  can  be 
obtained  from  Manchuria  and  China.    Chinese  wool  is  of  the  coarse  carpet 
type  and  will  not  take  the  place  of  the  finer  apparel  wools  formerly,  im- 
ported from  Australia,    Japan  has  made  a  wide  use  of  substitutes,  mainly 
staple  fiber,  for  some  time,  and  even  before  the  war  had  increased. pro- 
duction of  substitutes  materially. 

World  Production  Continues  Large  .... 


World  wool  production  continues  large  and  in  1942  was  estimated  .  ... 
provisionally  at  3,750  million  pounds,  exclusive  of  the  Soviet.  Union  and'  ' 
China,  a  decrease  of  only  1  percent  compared  with  1940,  the  year  of  record 
output.    Production  in  the  principal  wool-producing  countries- of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  where  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  world1 s  output 
originates,  has  increased  gradually  during  the  war  years  and  was  estimated 
at  2,464  million  pounds  for  1942,  an  increase  of  4  percent  above  1939. 
The  average  for  the  past  4  years  was  2,424  million  pounds,  an  increase  of 
11  percent  above  1938.    The  wool  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere  comes  on  the 
market  in  largest  quantities  during  the  months  November  to  April  following 
that  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  clip. 

Wool  production  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  in  1942  totaled.  1,286 
million  pounds  and  was  6  percent  smaller  than  in  1939.    Whereas  production 
in  North  America  has  increased  each  year  since  1939,  reaching  492  million 
pounds  in  1942,  which  was  8  percent  larger  than  in  the  latest  pre-war 
year,  production  in  Europe,  including  the  United  Kingdom,  decreased  ap- 
proximately 14  percent,  from  556  to  478' million  pounds,  according  to  the 
best  estimates  available  from  that  area.    Such  estimates  as  are  available 
indicate  that  production  in  North  Africa  has  increased  materially  since 
1939,  whereas  production  in  Asia,  mostly  strictly  carpet-type  wool,  has 
decreased. 
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WOOL!     Estimated  world  production  excluding  and  including  the  Soviet,  Union 

••:  -   •         .  •  '     '•  and  "China  '1921'-  1942  ?,L.:  .  :" 


Yon  r1  ' 
J.  U  ct  _L 

•  Production 

•  excluding  the  ' 
t  Soviet  Union  ' 

•  and  China  a/ 

Rnvi  6t  Tin  inn 

t 

» 

*  A  P 
• 

• 

» 
j 

China  b/  • 

Total 
including  the 
Soviet  Union 
and  China  a/ 

• 

Million  . 

Million 

Million  , 

Mill  ion 

• 

pounds 

pounds  • 

pounds  ■  '4 

pound s 

1921 

•  •»  #  • 

2,660 

r  300 

90  '  -  ": 

3,050 

19?2 

• » •  • 

.2,710  j 

240 

• 

90  : 

3,040 

• *  •  * 

,%650  : 

260 

.    .90      '  : 

3,000 

192A 

2,820 

•  290" 

3,200 

192R 

.  .  .  ! 

2,960 

310 

{ 

3,360 

1926 

,i ; 

3,140  , 

350 

8'0  ' "'  : 

3,570  ' 

1927 

, ; 

3,170 

:  370 

80  : 

3,620 

19°8 

; 

3, 290 

:  390 

80 

3,760 

1929 

.  .  I 

3,300 

t  390 

80  *' 

3,77b- ; 

1  930 

3,320 

310 

• 

80 

3,710 

1931 

• 

3,420 

210 

80 

5,710 

J.  -J.       -  J        .    a    .  . 

3,490 

:  150 

80 

3,720 

1 

3,410 

80 

3,630 

1934 

3,340 

:  130 

80 

3,550 

1935  , 

3,370 

:  160 

80 

3,610 

1936 

• 

3,430 

:  200 

•  80 

3,710 

1937 

3,450 

:  260 

80 

3,790 

1938 

3,530 

:  300 

• 

70 

:c/ 

3,900 

1939 

• 

3,730 

icj  300 

:  c 

/  70 

4,100 

1940   

3,780 

•e/  330 

:  c 

/  60 

:c/ 

4,170 

1941  

•  * » • 

3,750 

>*/        340  ;: 

:  c 

/  50 

:c/ 

4,140 

1942 

• 

.  •  •  ♦ 

3.,- 750  ;,• 

:c/  270 

:  c 

/  50 

:c/ 

4,070 

Compiled  from  official  or  reliable  commercial  sources, 
a/  Subject  to  revision. 

b/  Unofficial  -estimates  "based  on  sheep  numbers  in  1920  and  1954-1939. 
Owing  to  wartime  conditons  in  recent  Tears,  exports  not  a  reliable 
index  of  production. 

oj  Rough  approximation  "based  on  such  information  as  is  available. 

Developments  in  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada 

tiTool  production  in  the  United  States  in  1943  is  not  expected  to 
reach,  the,  high  level  of  recent  -.'years,  although  the  decrease  will  he  rel- 
atively small.    Production  in  1942,  including  shorn  and  pulled  wool, 
reached  record  proportions-,  totaling  460  million  pounds,  an  increase  of 
1  percent  above  1941  and  8  percent  above  'the  average  for  the  jefvrs 
1936-1940.    The  United  States  produces  mainly  -fine  apparal  wool.  Despite.' 
increased  production  in  the  past  ? few  years,  imports  of  'apparel  wool  have 
increased  materially  to  meet  increased  wartime  requirements  of  the  armed 
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forces.    In  normal  peacetime,  imports  of  carpet  wool  -averaged  -larger  than 
those  of  apparel  wool.    For  instance,  in.  the  years  1934-1938,  imports  of 
apparel  Wool  for  consumption  averaged  73  million  pounds,  whereas  import's 
of  carpet  wool  averaged  125  million  pounds.' 

Mill  consumption  in  the  United  :States  of  dutiable  apparel  wool  on 
a  greasy  shorn  and  pulled  "basis  totaled  969  million  pounds  -for  the  first 
11  months  of  1942,  an  increase  of  10  percent  above  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod a  year  "earlier .    Half  of  the  quantity  consumed  'consisted  of -domestic 
wool.    Apparel  wool  consumption  for  the  5  years  1935-1939  avera-;:ed  556 
million' pounds-.    In  addition',  55  million  pounds  of  duty-free  carpet  wool 

hs  of  1942,  compared  with  183  million  a,  year 


were  consumed 
earlier. 


m 


ulTITSD  .SlATF'S: 


e  11  mont 


Raw  'wool  consumption,  'greasy  shorn  and -pulled  "basis, 
-January  -  November,  1941.  and  1942   


J  anuar  y-lTo7emb  er 


'cent£ 


01 


1941 


1942 


increase  (  +  )-, 
decrease  (-) 


Apparel  v.rool 

Domestic   

Foreign,  duty— pa 
Total  ........ 

Carpet  wool 


'1,000  pounds 


445,135 
438,087 


1,000  pounds 


478,319 
490,731' 


Percent 

+7 

+12 


883,222 


9  69 -,100 


-10 


3  ..a, 


183,160 


55,351 


-70 


1,066,382 


1,024,451 


-4' 


Compiled  from  raw-wool  consumption  report  of  the  Bureau  of  .  the.  Census, 
a/  Only  dutyfree  wool  is  listed  under  carpet  wool.   


Despite  the  unusually  large  consumption  of  anparel  wool  in  1942, 
which  is  expected  to  be  well  over  1  billion  pounds,  stocks  at  the' begin- 
ning of  1943  were  considerably  larger  than .a  year  earlier,  according  to 
indications.  -  The  latest-  quarterly  commercial , stock  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census'  as' -of  October  3,  1942,   showed  that  the  quantity  of  domestic 
and  foreign  wool  in  the  hands  of  United  States  dealers  and  manufacturers 
on  that  date  was  605  million  pounds  as  compared  with  421  million  pounds  on 
September  27,  1941.    'These,  totals  are  not  strictly  comparable  owing  to  the 
slight  difference  in  date  and  also  on  account  of  the  large  .Jnumber  of  firms 
reporting  in  1942.    These  figures  exclude  Quantities  afloat. 


In  addition,  as  of  October  31,  1942,  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  had '450  million  pounds  of  wool,  imported .bv  the  Defense  Sup- 
plies Corporation;, ;  in  storage  as  a  strategic  reserve.     It  also  had.  accepted 
for  handling  and  storing  in-  the  United -States  for  the  British  Ministry  of 
supply,  225  million  pounds  intended  for  transshipment  to  the  United  Kingdor 


Practically  all  of  the  v.rool  was  imported  from  Australia,  New  Zealand-, 
the  Union  of  South  Africa. 


ana 
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At  •  the  beginning,  of  the  new  season,-  July  1,-  the.  export  price  of  these 
wools  was  increased  ..as  a  result  ,  of  the .  higher  •pureha.se  price -paid  by  the  ~ 
British . -Government  this -season.     Imports  at  the  higher  prices  were  small, 
and  effective  December  3,  the  British  Government  authorized  a  lowering  of 
6.5  percent  in  the  price  ruling  at  that  time.    This  will  "bring  the  price 
of  foreign. fine  wools  "below  United  States  ceiling  prices  for  comparable 
domestic  wools;  •  .....     ..  .•   . .  ... 


UNITED  STATES:     Commercial  stocks  of  wool,  greasy  Das  is, 
October  5,  1942,  with  comparisons  a/  


Type 

!        September  27, 

1941 

:  -         October  3,  1942 

.Domestic 

-  Foreign 

:     Total  - 

.Domestic, 

.  Foreign 

.  Total 

Apparel  - 

1,000 

.  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

1,000 

:  1,000 

s  pounds  ! 

pounds 

!  rounds  , 

-pounds 

-pounds  : 

pounds 

On  hand  ........ 

207,328: 

141,000 

!  348,-328: 

,  287.,  529, 

i  279,573! 

!  567-,- 102 

Afloat   

:  20,665 

:  20,-665. 

'   'V  ' 

-of 

Total   

.  207,328, 

151,665 

:  368,993 

287,529" 

Carpet  .  (free)  - 

On  hand  

72,308 

:  72,308 

1   40: 

:     37,935{  37,976 

Afloat   

5,727 

5,727 

,  b/ 

Total   

78,035 

:  76,035 

:    ■  40 

All  kinds  - 

On  hand   

:  207,328, 

213,308 

;  420,636 

:  287,569 

!  317,509. 

605,078 

Afloat   

26,392 

:  26,392 

-  W 

Total   

207,328, 

:  239,700 

:  447,023 

:  287,569- 

Compiled  from  wool  stock  report,  3ureau  of  the  Census. 

a./  Exclusive  of  wool  held  by  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation. 

b /  Not  available.  ...... 


Wool  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  in  the  United  States,. is 
materially  above  pre-war  but  probably  not  on  the  level  of  1940,  when  over 
1  billion  pounds  were  estimated  as  retained  for  consumption.     The  average 
quantity  retained  during  the  years  1934-1938  was  647  million  pounds. 

Domestic  production  has  shown  some  decline  since  1939,  but  normally 
(average  1934-1938)  85  percent  of  the  wool  requirements  of  the  United  King- 
dom has  been  met  by  imports.    At  the  outset  of  the  war  the  United  Kingdom 
placed  the  wool  industry  under  Government  control  and  purchased  the  wool 
surplus  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  for  the  duration  and  bought  enough 
wool  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  the  1939-40  season  to  maintain  the 
price  at  the  Australian  level.     In  the  second  year  of  the  war  the  South 
African  surplus  was  also  purchased  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  Australia. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  current  season  the  price  paid  for  the  wool, 
of  these  countries  was  increased  by  the  British  Wool  Control  15  percent. 
At  the  same  time  the  British  clip  has  been  purchased  and  maximum  issue 
prices  fixed  so  that  wool  prices  throughout  the  world  have  been  stabilized 
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and  the  United'  Sing&on  and  its  .allies,  especially  the  United  States,  assur 
cf  sufficient  wool.  In  ncrr.ial  tines  (or  1934-35  to  1938-39)  approximately 
40  percent  of  the  wool  frcr.  Australia,  Now  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of  South. 
Africa  wont  to  continental  Suropc. 

During  1942  the  United  Kingd.cn  wool  industry''  experienced  o,  lahor 
shortage,  and"  was 'supplied  with  all  the  raw  naterial  that  could  "bo  handled 
Increased  activity  nay  develop  in  1943  as  a  result  cf  the  provisions  of 
the  Essential  Work  Order  Applied  to  the  Wool . Industry  (NcvonDor  12,  1942). 
The  basic  provisions  of  the  order  are  that  operatives  nay  not  leave  or  "be 
disnissed  from  their  enploynent  except  for  serious  nis conduct  without  per— 
nissicn  of  "a  National  Service  Officer,  -and  cnployors  guarantee  full  wage  s 
whether  or  nnj  a  full  week*  s  work  is  available.     This  Order  was  the  result 
of  a  .joint  request  "by  organizations  representing  cnployors  and  enployees 
as  the  best  way  to  stop  the  drift  cf  wool  workers  tc  better-paid  war  in- 
dustries.    Latest  reports  indicate  that  spinners  and  nanuf acturors  are 
fully  employed-,  with  output  booked  for  several  months  ahead. 

Hone  Issue  Prices  Ho.  13  and  No.  14  became  effective  on  November  1, 
1940,  and  by  the  end  of  Juno  1943  manufacturers  producing  wool  textiles 
for  the  hone  market  will  have  benefited  from  unchanged  wool  and  top  prices 
for  2  years  and  8  months. 

Haw  naterial  for  "pre  duct  ion  of  varus  and  fabrics  for  exoort  arc 
still,  sold  on'  the  "basis  of  Hone  Issue  Prices  Ho.  17  and  18.  Prices  of 
wool  and  tops  f^r  export  in  their  existing  state  are  2.5  percent  higher 
than  Hone  Issue  Prices  No.  17  and  18  which  are  20  percent  abeve  Hone  Issue 
Prices  He.  13  and  14. 

Per  several  months-,  cloth  made  for  the  heme -market  has  been  produced 
fron  raw  naterial  that  costs  the  nanuf acturer  20  percent  loss  than  that 
used  in  a  similar  clrth  made  for  export-       Cloth  produced  for  the  hone 
market  from  cheaper  raw  material  cannot  compete  in  the  export  markets , 
"because  utility  cloth  cannot  be  exported  and  all  export  rations  cf  row 
material  are  issued  against  cloth-export  licenses. 

Tno  Wool  Control  Issuo  Price  for  70 's  con"bing  wool  for  home  civilian 
trade  is  3,3.5  "d,  (64.57  cents  United  Sto/to's)  o.  pound  whereas  the  price  of 
the  sane  wool  when  purchased  for  the  manufacture  of  'yarns  and  fabrics  for 
export  is  46.25  d.   (77.76  cents)  a  pound. 

The  total  "civilian  ration  to  cloth  manufacturers  for  both  utility 
and  nonutility  trade  for  the  period  November  1942  -  Fehruary  1943  was  tc 
be  equal  to  that  fcr  the  preceding  4  months,  according  to  the  Wool  Con- 
trol.   A  warning  was  given,  however,  that -a  reduction  night  prove 
necessary  by  an  increase  of  25  percent  in  the  amount  of  machinery,  en-" 
ployed  for  Government  contracts.    Most  of  the.-. cloth  produced  for 'the 
British  civilian  market  is  now  price-controlled  utility  material  ar-d  a 
prolongation  of  the  war  will  result  in  an  incroo.se  in  production  of 
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this  type.    \J   Largs  supplies  of  utility  clothing  are  expected  to  appear 
in  retail  shops  this  year.    Hot  much  had  .appeared  up  to  the  end  of  1942. 

Exports  of  wool. tops,  yarns,,  and  cloth  in  the  September  quarter  of 
1942  were  all  "below  the  same  quarter  a  year  earlier  and  all  lower  than  .  _;> 
in  the  June  quarter.    Exports  by  country  of  destination  are  not  available. 

Canadian  wool  production  has  "been  increasing  steadily,  and  in  1942 

it  is  unofficially  estimated    to  have  reached  20.8  million- .pounds  of  shorn 
.and  pulled  wool  on  a  grease '""basis,  or  8  per  cent_.a"bo  ve  ~  1941-  and  18  percent 
above  the  average  of  17.6  million  rounds -produced  in  the  years  .1934-1938;; 
•Increased  production  is  being  encouraged  by  Canadian  authorities.    An  im- 
portant step  in  that  direction  was  made  when  the  Canadian  /.fool  Board -Ltd. 
was  organized  in  March  1942  for  the  purpose  of : purchasing  and  allocating  . 
all  wool  produced  in ' Canada ; and  establishingvprices  for  wool,  thus  in- 
suring to  Canadian  sheepmen  a  stable  market  for- their -wool  at  known  prices 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  1  year  thereafter.* 

In  order  to  meet  domestic  requirements,  Canada  depended  on  imports 
to  a  large  extent  even  in  normal  times,  producing  only  about  28  percent 
of  total  requirements  in  the  years  1934-1938.    Wartime  consumption  is  on 
a  much  larger  scale,  reaching  109  million  pounds  of  grease  wool  in  1941 
against  an  average  of  only  62  million  pounds  for. the  5  years  immediately 
preceding  the  war,.     Imports  were  mainly  from  Hew  Zealand,  Australia,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  in  pre-war  years.     Imports  of  grease  and  scoured  wool 
combined,-  in.  the  5-year  period  1935-1939,  averaged  19  million  Pounds  an- 
nually, about  half,  of  which  was  from  Hew  Zealand.    Available  information 
indicates  that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  increased  wool  exports  to  Canada 
materially  in  1940-41  and  1941-42. 

Prospective  Supplies  From  Southern  Hempi sphere  2_/ 

In  view  of  the  continued  large  wartime  wool  requirements  of  the 
United  States  in  1943,  it  is  of  interest  to  review  latest  developments 
in  the  principal  foreign  producing  countries. 

Australia  produces  more  wool  than  any  other  country  and  is  the 
world's  most  important  producer  and  exporter  of  fine  wool,  furnishing 
30  percent  of  world  production,  exclusive  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  China, 
in  the  5yye.ar  period,  1931-1935,    Production  in  1942-43  (July-June)  will 
probably  reach  1,122  million  pounds,  or  approximately  the  same  as  last 
season.    Production  in  Australia  has  reached  or  exceeded  1  billion  pounds 
since  1931-32.    Luring  the  10  year  period  1921-1930  it  averaged  only 
836  million  pounds. 

1/  See  article  entitled,  "Readjustment  in  the  United  Kingdom  Wool  Industry 
in  1941,"  in  Poreign  Crops  and  Markets,  March  2,  1942. 

2/  See  Poreign  Crops  and  Markets,  November  18,  1940,  for  background  report 
containing  statistics  for  the  pre-war  seasons. 
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The  quantities  of  wool  carried  over  into  the  current  season,  i.e., 
as  of  June  30,  1942,  were  large,  "but  the  rate  of  accumulation  in  1941-4-2 
was  less  than  in  1940-41  owing  to  the  improvement  in  the  shipping  situa- 
tion in  1941-42  and  so  far  in  the  present  season.     The  accumulation  prob- 
ably  includes  a  large  percentage  of  the  less  desirable  wool.  Shearing 
and  transportation  difficulties  have  interfered  somewhat  with  deliveries 
to  ports  so  far  in  the  current  season,  and  receipts  at  appraisement  cents 
were  smaller  for  the  first  half  of  the  season  than  a  year  earlier. 

Exports  of  wool  from  Australia  for  the  first  4  months  of  the  cur re 
season  amounted  to  approximately  207  million  pounds,  37  percent  direct  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  58  percent  to  the  United  States ,  probably  includ- 
ing some  wool  to  be  stored  to  British  account .    Exports  to  the  United 
States  wore  22  percent  less  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1941-42. 
The  reduction  in  the  export  price  of  Australian  wool  of  5.5  percent  as  of 
December  3,  1942,  together  with  the  recent  reduction  in  war  risk  insur- 
ance rates,  will  make  prices  of  foreign  fine  wools  more  competitive  with 
the  comparable  United  States  prices  and  probably  result  in  increased 
shipments  to  this  country. 

Ho  wool  was  exported  to  -Japan,  whereas  in  the  4  months,  July  to 
October  1941,  Japan  took  11  million  pounds.    Before  the  war,  Japan  ob- 
tained a  fairly  large  quantity  of  fine  wool  from  Australia,  exports  to 
that  destination  in  1935-36  amounting  to  235  million  pounds.     In  the 
season  1938-39  Japan  took  72  million  pounds  of  Australian  wool. 

As  a  result  of  improved, shipping  conditions  in  1941-42,  Australian 
wool  exports  totaled  approximately  823  million  pounds,  an  increase  of 
49  percent  aoove  1940-41.    Exports  to  5*ho  United  States  constituted  35 
percent  of  the  total  against  52  percent  the  preceding  season.    I'ost  of 
the  remainder  went  to  the  United  Kingdom.    Exports  of  wool  to  the  United 
States  averaged  only  26  million  pounds  out  of  a  total  of  827  million 
pounds  shipped  in  the  5  seasons  1934-35  to  1938-39,  whereas  those  to  the 
United  kingdom  totaled  321  million  pounds.    I'ost  of  the  remainder  went  to 
continental  Europe  and  to  Japan. 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  is  another  important  source  of  United 
States  fine  wool  imports,     k'ore  than  half  of  last  season's  clip  was  re- 
ported as  purchased  by  the  United  States  Defense  supplies  Corporation. 
Prospects  for  disposals  of  the  current  clip,  in  view  of  the  increase  in 
price,  wore  not  considered  to  be  so  bright,  due  to  the  carry-over  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  large  available  supplies  from  South  America. 
A  considerable  portion  of  Argentine  wool,  however,  is  too  coarse  for 
military  uses. 

The  carry-over  of  wool  in  South  Africa,  which  ras  fairly  large 
on  June  30,  1941,  was  reduced  in  1941-42,  and  the  current  season  began 
with  reduced  stocks  on  hand.     Production  in  1942-43,   including  Basutoland 
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and  3echuanaland,  which  export  through  Union  ports,  totaled  approximately 
260  million  pounds,  or  about  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  season.  South 
African  wool  production  has  not  yet  entirely  recovered  from  the  disastrous 
drought  of  1932-33,  when  in  2  years  production  dropped  from  the  record 
total  of  313  million  pounds  in  1932-33  to  210  million  pounds  in  1934— So. 

Growers  in  the  Union  will  "benefit  from  the  rise  of  15  percent  in 
the  British  purchase  price.    Appraisement  prices  at  the  beginning  of 
the  selling  season  were  5  percent  higher  than  pre-war  prices. 

The  quantities  of  wool  exported,  "by  countries  of  destination,  are 
not  available  for  the  war  period.     Statistics  of  declared  exports  to  the 
United  States  according  to  consular  invoices,  however,   show  that  during 
this  season  exports  for  the  months  July  -  December  totaled  9  million 
pounds  compared  with  33  million  a  year  ago.     Host  of  the  remaining  ex- 
ports were  to  the  United  Kingdom.     Fool  consumption  in  the  Union  is  very 
small,  one  estimate  placing  it  at  5  million  pounds  annually. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  United  Spates  purchased  relatively  small 
quantities  of  wool  from  the  Union.     Exports  of  grease  wool  to  the  United 
States  for  the  5  years  1935-36  to  1939-40  averaged  only  9  million  pounds 
out  of  a  total  export  of  214  million  pounds.     The  bulk  of  the  wool,  or 
135  million  pounds,  went  to  continental  Europe,  chiefly  Germany,  which 
had  a  barter  agreement  with  South  Africa  for  a  number  of  years  "by  which 
wool  from  South  Africa  was  purchased  in  exchange  for  manufactured  arti- 
cles from  Germany.     The  United  Ehndgom  purchased  an  average  of  40 
pounds  during  the  same  5  years.     In  addition,  around  8  million  pounds 
of  wool  were  exported  in  a  scoured  condition.    Japanese  imports  from 
South  Africa  were  small  except  in  1936-37  when  they  reached  88  million 
pounds. 

Prospects  for  quick  disposal  of  Argentina*  s  large  exportable 
surplus  of  wool  this  season  are  not  so  good  as  in  preceding  "ar  years. 
The  United  States,  which  has  been  the  main  support  of  the  market  since 
the  war  "began,  has  a  la.rger  supply  of  wool  on  hand  than  in  the  two 
preceding  seasons.  , 

As  a  result  of  lar^e  United  States  requirements  of  fine  and 
medium  wools  for  Army  purposes  in  the  past  2  years,  imports  of  these 
types  of  wool  from  Argentina  have  increased,  while  imports  of  the 
coarse  carpet  type,  formerly  the  principal  type  purchased  from  Argentina, 
have  decreased.     Exports  of  medium  and  fine  cross"breds  grading  50'  s  to 
60' s  formed  che  bulk  of  the  exports  in  the  first  3  months  of  the  new 
season  ( October— December ) . 

Preliminary  estimates  place  Argentine  exports  for  the  first  3 
months  of  the  new  season  (October-December)  at  31  million  pounds  compared 
with  57  million  pounds  in  the  same  period  of  1941,  and  88  million  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1940.     Exports  to  the  United  States  formed  89 
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percent  of  tiie  total.  '  Since  1939-40  the  United  States  has  been  the  main 
support  of  the  Argentine  wool  market  and  has  absorbed  the  supplies  for- 
merly going  to  continental  Europe,  which  for  the  five  seasons,  1934-35 
to  1938-39,  averaged  45  percent  of  total  Argentine  shipments.     The  single 
countries  taking  the  largest  share  of  total  exports,  however,  were  the 
United  Kingdom  with  28  percent  and  the  United  States  with  19  percent. 

The  Argentine  exportable  surplus  for  the  194' —43  season,  which 
"began  October  1,  1942,  was  estimated  at  597  million  pounds  or  27  million 
pounds  more  than  in  1941-42,     This  included  wool  sold  to  countries  in 
continental  Europe  and  held  to  their  account  but  which  cannot  be  de- 
livered on  account  of  the  blocka.de.     Production  was  estimated  at  513 
million  pounds,  an  increa.se  of  5  percent  above  1941—42,  and  30  percent 
a.bove  the  average  for  the  five  sea.sons  immediately  preceding  the  war. 

The  carry-over  into  the  ne^  season,   i.e.,  as  of  September  30, 
1942,  wa.s  estimated  at  190  million  pounds  compared  with  only  31  million 
pounds  at  the  same  date  of  1941.     Of  the  156  million  iDounds  reported  in 
commercial  hands,  approximately  19  percent  consisted  of  -"ool  held  for 
foreign  countries.     Domestic  consumption  nas  increased  materially  and  is 
estimated  at  110  million  pounds  in  1942-43,   compared  with  66  million 
pounds  in  1939-40. 

So  far  in  the  1942-43  season,  movement  of  the  current  Uruguay? n 
wool  clip  has  been  slow.     Receipts  of  wool  at  Montevideo  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  for  the  first  3  months  of  the  season,   October  1 
to  December  31,   totaled  only  31  million  pounds,  a  decrease  of  46  percent 
compared  with  the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 

Foreign  sales  of  new-clip  wool  have  been  few,  but  there  is  a 
considerable  movement  of  wools  of  the  1941-42  clip  in  the  local  market, 
particularly  in  t^ose  grades  tnat  have  been  sold  to.  the  United  States  in 
accordance  with  the  Agreement  signed  November  23,  1942. 

The  United  States  carnie  to  the  aid  of  the  Uruguayan  wool  growers 
and  exporters,  who  were  faced  with  a  large  carry-over  as  of  September  30, 
1942,  by  purchasing  30,00^  bales,   or  approximately  30,0rO,000  pounds,  of 
the  unsold  wool.     It  also  guaranteed  to  purchase  at  least  38,000,000  pounds 
of  the  1942-43  production.     The  total  carry-over  on  September  30,  1942,  wa.s 
estimated  at  59,000,000  pounds,  and  was  over  four  times  as  large  as  the 
average  quantity  on  that  date  of  the  years  1937-1941.     The  accumulation-  was 
apparently  due  to  the  fact  that  wool  was  held  at  prices  higher  than  those 
offered  by  United  States  buyers.     The  United  States  has  been  the  chief 
support  of  this  market  since  the  war  began. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Tool  Par chasing  Agreement-  concluded  November 
25,  1942,   covering  the  ca.rry-over  from  the  1941-42  wool  clip,  quotas  were 
allocated  to  exporters  on  the  basis  of  exporta.tions  to  the  United  States 
by  individual  firms  over  the  past  3  years. 
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Despite  the  larger  available  supplies  for  th§  geason,  estimated  at 
167  million  pounds  or  an  increase  of  19  percent  above  the  average  for  the 
preceding  5  years,  exports  for  the  first  3  months  of  thg  1942-43  season 
totaled  only  5,815,000  pounds  and  were  only  about  half  as  large  as  in  the 
same  period  a  year  earlier.     Shipments  to  the  United  States  totaled 
3,743,000  pounds  against  9,188,000  a  year  earlier.    Most  of  the  remainder 
went  to  Sweden,    As  of  December  31,  Uruguay  had  appro xlmately  53  million 
pounds  available  for  sale  to  the  United  States,  34  percent  grading  55' s 
-  SB's,  30  percent  60' s,  -  62ts,  and  20  percent  50' s  -  52' s.     The  percentages 
of  other  grades  were  small. 

Last  season  only  58  million  pounds  of  grease  arid,  scoured  wool 
combined  we're  exported  from  Uruguay,  the  smallest  export  for  over  40  years 
and  60  percent  smaller  than  the  large  exports  of  1940-41.     The  United 
States  took  43  million  pounds  against  record  takings  of  120  million  pounds 
in  1940-41.     Since  the  carry-over  has  no1*7  been  sold  to  the  United  States, 
the  latter  country  will  have  absorbed  approximately  58  percent  of  the 
available  supplies  for  the  1941-42  season.     During  the  war  years  the 
United  States  has  absorbed  most  of  the  wool  formerly  going  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  continental  European  countries,  the  percentage  of  total 
exports  taken  by  this  country  amounting  to  35  percent  in  1939-40  and  83 
percent  in  1940-41. 

Prior  to  the  war,   i.e.,  during  the  5  seasons  1934-35  to  1938-39, 
the  United  States  took  on  an  average  only  13  percent  of  Uruguayan  exports, 
the  United  Kingdom  18  percent,  and  continental  Europe,  especially  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Belgium,  53  percent.     Japan  has  not  been  an  important  pur- 
chaser of  Uruguayan  wool  but  in  1935-37  took  27  million  pounds,  or  the  same 
quantity  as  the  United  States  that  year  and  more  than  any  other  country. 

Recently,  considerable  interest  has  been  shown  in  the  possibility 
of  increasing  Chilean  wool  production  as  a  result  of  the  wartime  demand 
for  apparel-type  wool.     Sheep  numbers  are  now  estimated  at  from  6  to  5.2 
million  head  compared  with  numbers  at  the  time  of  the  latest  complete 
agricultural  census  of  1936  when  they  numbered  5,749,000  head,  42  per- 
cent of  which  were  found  in  the  Province  of  Megallanes.    Pant a  Arenas 
wool  is  well  known  in  the  wool  trade,  and  over  80  percent  of  the  Chilean 
wool  exported  in  normal  times  was  through  this  port. 

Chilean  shee-p  ranchers  clip  from  5.8  to  6.2  million  sheep  each 
year,  obtaining  roughly    from  30  to  35  million  pounds  of  apparel  wool,  . 
principally  medium  crossbred,  in  recent  years.    Usually  from  30  to  80  percent 
of  each  year's  clip  is  exported,  the  expanding  domestic  textile  industry 
taking  from  20  to  40  percent  of  the  clip,  mainly  wools  from  north  central  and 
south  central  Chile.     The  possibility  of  future  expansion  of  the  wool  industry 
in  Chile  is  believed  to  bp  more  favorable  in  the  central  region  than  in 
I  legal  lanes  territory,  which  is  about  stocked  to  maximum  capacity.     The  wool 
from  the  central  region  is  not  so  attractive  as  Magallanes  wool. 
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Wool  exports  iron  Chile  totaled  15  million  pounds  during  the  first 
7  months  of  194?,  a  decrease  of  37  percent  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  of  1941.    Declared  exports  to  the  United  States,  according  to  con- 
sular invoices,  totaled  9  million  pounds  during  the  first  7  months  of 
1942.     In  1941  only  1.9  million  pounds  were  shipped,  to  the  united  States 
in  the  first  6  months  of  the  year  and  only  2.8  million  during  the  entire 
year.    Normally  the  bulk  of  Chilean  wool  exports  was  to  the  United  King- 
dom.    In  193?,  however,  Germany  took  the  large  quantity  of  14  million 
pounds,  or  54  percent  of  total  exports  of  25  million  pounds.     In  1940  ex- 
ports to  Germany  were  nil,  the  United  Kingdom  taking  15  million  pounds  of 
the  24  million  pounds  shipped.     That  year  3  million  pounds  went  to  the 
United  States  and  about  the  same  quantity  to  Japan.     In  1941  the  United 
Kingdom  tool.:  15  million  pounds  out  of  the  25  million  pounds  exported, 
whereas  Japan  was  the  next  most  important  customer,  taking  5  million  pound 

'fool  production  in  other  South  inner i can  countries  comes  under  the 
category  of  medium  and  coarse  wool ,  and  since  the  war  began,  exports  to 
the  United  States  have  increased  materially. 

Brazil  produces  slightly  more  wool  than  Chile  but  exports  a 
relatively  small  percentage  of  the  clip.    Approximately  87  percent  of  the 
clip  is    produced  in  the  State  of  Pio  Grande  do  Sul.    Exports  for  the  5 
years  1935  -  1240  averaged  only  10  million  pounds  annually .    Prior  to  the 
war  Germany  was  the  chief  country  of  destination,  but  since  the  beginning 
of  1940  the  United  States  has  taken  a  progressively  larger  percentage. 

During  the  first  4  months  of  1942,  total  exports  amounted  to  only 
829,000  pounds  against  6,340,000  pounds  shipped  in  the  same  period  of 
1941.     In  1941,  out  of  total  exports  of  8,234,000  pounds,  the  United 
States  took  over  70  percent,    lo  Brazilian  wool  was  shipped  directly  to 
the  United  States  in  the  years  1954-1938. 

Production  of  sheen's  wool  in  Peru  has  been  increasing  since 
1940-41  when  it  fell  to  16.9  million  pounds  from  an  average  of  20  mil- 
lion pounds  in  the  five  preceding  seasons.    Exports  in  1941,  on  a  grease 
basis,  totaled  approximately  8  million  pounds  and  exceeded  those  of  1940 
by  57  percent.    Of  the  1941  total,  90  percent  wont  to  the  United  States 
and  5  percent  to  Japan.    Prior  to  1939  the  United  States  took  very  little 
Peruvian  wool,  the  bulk  going  to  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Approximately  half  the  clip  is  consumed  by  domestic  Peruvian  mills. 

Stocks  of  sheep's  wool  on  hand  on  October  29,  approximately  the 
opening  of  the  1942-43  season,  available  for  sale  to  the  United  States, 
totaled  approximately  2  million  pounds .    On  December  29  the  quantity 
available  wag  approximately  the  s^me.     There  has  been  some  discussion  of 
a  v/ool  purchase  agreement  being  negotiated  between  the  United  States  and 
Peru.    A  Peruvian  v/ool  expert  wa.s  reported  to  be  in  Washington  at  the  end 
of  Decemo^r.     It  is  believed  that  principal  producers  of  sheep's  wool  can 
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afford  to  carry  over  accumulated  stocks,  "but  if  assistance  is  needed  the 
Peruvian  Government  could  initiate  a  loan  policy  to  finance  producers. 
Peruvian  export  firms  are  inclined  to  hold  out  for  prices  in  excess  of 
prices  for  which  other  South  American  wool  is  offered, 

ITew  Zealand  is  the  most  important  exporter  of  medium  crossbred 
wool  in  the  British  Empire  and  during  the  war  period  the  surplus  has  "been 
reserved  almost  exclusively  for  the  United  Kingdom.    A  small  quantity, 
aft  out  1  million  pounds,  was  released  "by  the  British  Wool  Control  for  the 
United  States  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  1940-41  season  (July—June). 
In  the  1941-42  season  the  quantity  released  for  the  United  States  -as 
ah out  25  million  pounds. 

Wool  production  in  the  current  season,  1942-43,  is  provisionally 
estimated  at  335  million  pounds,  or  approximately  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding season.     This  is  an  increase  of  12  percent  above  the  average  for 
the  five  pre— war  seasons. 

Domestic  consumption  has  increased,  a.s  indicated  "by  a  recent  report 
of  the  wool  industry,  which  shows  that  the  quantity  of  grease  wool  used 
in  Uew  Zealand  mills  in  1941-42  totaled  15  million  pounds  compared  with 
13  million  pounds  in  1940-41.     Average  consumption  in  the  five  seasons 
immediately  preceding  the  war  was  only  5  million  pounds* 

Despite  the  fact  that  domestic  consumption  has  ah cut  doubled  since 
the  war  began,  it  is  still  relatively  small.    Exports  were  greatly  re- 
duced in  1939-40  and  in  1940-41  ^ere  the  smallest  in  years.     Thus,  with 
larger  production  and  reduced  exports,   stocks  :?ave  accumulated,  although 
they  were  probably  somewhat  reduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  season 
owing  to  the  improvement  in  shipping  in  1941-42. 

Exports  in  1940-41  totaled  only  198  million  pounds,  a-  reduction 
of  22  percent  compared  with  1939-40  and  32  percent  compared  with  the 
average  for  the  four  seasons  immediately  preceding  the  war.     The  bulk  of 
the  exports  was  to  the  United  Kingdom,  India,   and  Canada.     The  United 
Kingdom  took  145  Million  pounds,  or  73  percent  of  the  total,  Canada.  28 
million,  and  India  13  million  pounds. 

Daring  the  four  pre-war  seasons  1935-33  to  1938-39,  exports 
averaged  293  million  pounds,  45  percent  of  which  were  to  the  United  King- 
dom and  13  percent  to  continental  Europe.     The  United  States  "nd  Canada 
took  relativel:"  small  quantities,  principally  of  coarse  wool  suitable 
for  carpets  and  for  paper  felts.    The  bulk  of  Uew  Zealand  ir,ool  is  medium 
cross'ored,  about  5  percent  suitable  for  carpets  and  paper  felts. 

During  the  same  period  Jp:oeii  took  slightly  more  ITew  Zealand  wool 
than  either  the  United  States  or  Canada,  the  quantity  taken  reaching  40 
million  pounds  in  1935-37  and  declining  to  8  million  pounds  in  1938-39, 
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.Million 
pounds 

[Million: Million 
!  pounds:  pounds 

.Million 
!  po\mds 

Million: Million 
pounds:  pounds 

158.0 

80*0 

:    300.0:  300.0 
,      70.0:  70.0 

:g/ 330.0 

,g/.50.0 

£/ 340. 0:^/270.0 
g/  50.0:  g/  50.0 

Estimated  world  total 
Including  Soviet  Union.* 
and  China  x/ ........... ! 

3,640,0' 

►                         .  • 

»                           •  - 

3.900.0:4.100.0 

w  ! 

4,1^0.0 

4,140*  0:4,070.0 

Complied  from  official  or  reliable  commercial  sources,  .except  as  otherwise, 
indicated.    Includes  vraol  produced  mostly  in  the  spring  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  and  that  produced  in  the  season  "beginning  July  1  or  October  1  of 
the  same  calendar  year  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.     Estimates  for -European 
countries  are  for  boundaries  ; as  they  existed  in:1938,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
a/  Preliminary,    b/  .Estimates  of  Buenos  Aires  Branch,  First  National  Bank  of 
Boston,  adjusted  at  end  of  .season  . on  basis  of  actual  exports, 
c/  Cable  from  American  Embassy.  .         .....  ..... 

d/  Estimates  ba„sed  on  exports  alone  or  exports,  stocks ,;  and  consumption. 
e/  Revised  on  basis  .of  new  estimates  supplied  by  American  .Embassy.-  .  .  . 
f/  Revised  estimates  based  on  recent  surveys  of  -the  Junta  Nacional  de  la 

Indus tria  Lanar,^  established  in  1937.  "  .  •  

g/  Rough  approximations,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

h/  Includes  in  addition  to  the  produce  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  that  of 
surrounding  British  colonies  exported  through  Union  ports,  i.e.,  Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland,  South  Vest  Africa,  and  Sou.thern  Rhodesia.-    Excludes  wool  ex- 
ported on  skins,,  estimated  at  20  to  25  million  pounds  annually.  .... 

i_/  Revised  from  1934  to  date  on  basis  of  new  census. 

£j  As  reported  by  pulleries  and  is  mostly  in  a  washed  condition.  : 

k/  Estimate  based  on  latest  available  information.  .     ....  , 

l/  Official  estimate  for  1934  for  this  and  subsequent  years. 

m,/  Fevrfdundland,  Hawaii , '  Netherlands'  Vest '  Indies ,  Guatemala,  "and  Salvador. 

n/  Imperial  Economic  Committee. 

o/  Estimate  based  on  sheep  numbers  and  other  ..available  data. 

p_/  Includes  countries  producing  2  million  pounds'  or  less,  i.e.;,  Sweden, 

Denmark,  Iceland,  Belgium,  Srvitzerland,  and  Austria..  ■.- 

£/   Soviet  Union  shown  at  end  of  table.  - ; 

r/  Includes  estimates  for  Italian  Libya,  French  Vest  Africa,  Kenya,  and 

Uganda,  none  of  which  produces  more  than  3,500,000  pounds  annually.. 

sy  British  South.  Africa  included  under  Southern- Hemisphere. 

t/  Revised  on  basis  of  recent  official  estimates. 

u/  Estimates  of  organization  holding  monopoly  of  wool  trade. 

v/  Includes  other  Asiatic  countries. -except  China-,  none  of  which  produce  more 

than  3,500,000  pounds,    w/  China  shown  at  end  of  table,    x/  Rounded  to  tens 

of  millions. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  .  t  .  :  :  j   •  : 

EXCHANGE  RATES:    Average  value  in  New- York  of : specif ied  currencies, 


Monetary  ' 
\  unit 

Year  ' 
\  1941 

■Country 

1940  t 

1941 : 

1942.  .  .  .  .  i 

. 1943  . 

■  Dec.  ! 

Dec.  ■ 

Nov .  - 

:  Dec.  'Jan.  9: Jan. 16: Jan. 23 

well  U  o 

'  Cents 

uen  u  s  < 

Cents'  Cents'  Cents'  Cents 

Arf  pnt,  i  na  b/< 

C*  p  m  1  / 

29.77 

-  29.77! 

•  0 

...     •#  .•::•{ 

29.77'  29.77'  29.77' 

«          •  « ■' 

•  29.77 

■ 

Australia  c/! 

Pound  . . . . ' 

'321.27! 

521.50! 

321.50 

'321.50! 

321.50'321.50'321.50'321.50 

•  ■         -.  •          '  t  t 

Brazi  1  d/  . .  '• 

Cruzeiro. . 

!,  5.07' 

!  5.02! 

5.13 

•  5.15! 

5.15'  5.14! 

5.13'  5.13 

»'  0 

British  i 

■ 

!  'i 

;              - 1 

i                            m  .- 

!  t 

India 

Rupee 

:  30.14 

:  30.18 

:  30.13' 

30. 12 

:  30.12! 

30.12i 

i  30.12' 

:  30.12 

Canada  c/. . . i 

Dollar  ...! 

.  87.32 

:  86.56 

;  87.39 

!  88.09 

:  87.88' 

:  88.89. 

:  89.77 

:  89.98 

Mexico  e/. . .  i 

Peso   i 

.  20.54 

:  20.45 

:  20.56 

:  20.57 

;  20.57 

:  20.57! 

;  20.57 

!  20.57 

New  Zealand. i 

.  Pound  .... 

:322.54j 

.322.75 

:522.78 

[322.78 

[322.78 

:;.22.78! 

:322.78 

:322.78 

South 

! 

Africa  ... 

: Pound  .... 

:398.00 

:398.00 

:398.00 

:  3 98. 00 

[398.00 

[398.00- 

i  ' 

[398.00 

[398.00 

United 

!     '  1 

>  t 

!  5 

! 

:  i 

»              * . 

Kingdom  oj 

: Pound  . . . . :403. 18 :403 . 50 

[403.50 

[403.50 

[403.50 

[403.50 

:403. 50 $403.50 

t  0 

! 

Federal  Reserve  Board. 

a/  Noon  buying  rates  for  cable  transfers. 

b/  Official,  regular  exports.     The  special  export  rate  of  23.70  cents,  reported 
beginning  March  27-,  1941,  applies  to  exchange  derived  from  certain  minor  exports 
(e.g.  dairy  products)  to  certain  countries  (e.g.  United  States),  such  exchange 
formerly  having  been  sold  in  the  free  market.     Quotations  nominal. 
cj  Free.     Official  rates:-    Australia  322 .80- cents ;  Canada  90.91  cents;  United 
Kingdom  403". 50  cents.    Most  transactions  between  these  countries  and  the  United 
States  must  take  place  at  the  official  buying  and  selling/rates, 
d/  Free.     Prior  to  October  1942,  the  unit  of  currencv  was  the  milreis.  The 
cruzeiro  has  the  same  value  as  the  milreis.     Since  April  10,  1939,  30  percent  of 
the  exchange  derived  from  exports  must  be  turned  over  at  the  official  buying  rate 
of  6.06  cents,  the  weighted  average  value  of  the  milreis.  being  5.37.  cents  in  1941, 
the  value  of  the  cruzeiro  5.42  cents  in  December  1942  and  5.41  cents  in  the  week 
ended  January  23,  1943.     Quotations'  nominal. 
ey  'Quotations  nominal  for  1940. 
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EXCHANGE  RATES:    Average  value  in  New  York  of  Chinese,  Japanese, 
and  some  European  currencies  during  last  full  months  for 

 which  rates  were,  available,  and _ current  official  rates  

:     ,       ,      ,  i  :  Current 

Country        :  -"       Unit  New  York  rates. ..a/  :  -official 

'   :  .  t  i .  :  rates 

.    ~~~~     ,  T        Month       ~~\      Cents       :      Cents  It 

Belrium'  :Belga..  ,:April  1940  16.89       :_/  15;. 00-.  • 

Denmark  J  Krone  .  s  March,  1940-'        «  '  * -19.31..'   - :  \  20.88. 

France   :Franc   .  .:May,.1940  ...  1.-85       VM$  2«00 


Germany  .......  :Re_ichsmark  fMay  1941  '.-.-.♦..:_/  39.-97      :     -40.00  - 


Greece  ...... ...  ^Drachma  .,......»  j  Sept  ember  1940  s.d/    0..-66-  .      r,  ,.^0 . v 

•Italy  .......  .-.-rLira  . . . .  .-.  :May  194T  '5.09      :'  ,5.26. 

•«  ffStmzf-i  *  rV-       •'•   .-     •  ""j  '•",v  '"'^^_,- 

Nether  lands  ...  ^Guilder      ......  r'April  1940  53r.Qa      :  ....  53.08. 

:  .  ;  ........  e      .    .  J  . 

Norv/ay  : Krone:  . . ......  V .  :March  1940  V". 22  .71  '%% . 88- 


Portugal  ......  :Escudo-  ........  ..^May  1941  4.00     j_/  '&.$T//, 

Spain   .tPe.seta  .  ..     . . . .  :Kay  1941  :d/    9.13      :        9.13  y 

 ••-  ,w  . 

......      :  .  '  ,ri7A±^r?5S    .  r 

Srreden  sKrona  ...... .....^l^ay  1941  23.84      :  -  25.81 

•  •*  •  *     ,  .   

*  .  *  *  •  *#  /  pm         '  "  \  "  t  f.  >  \ 

Switz-er-lahd'  ~. .'.  iFranc  ... . .       . .  ^4May  .1941   « :     ,.  ,23,.2a  23.20 

China.  .:Yuan'  .(Shanghai)  :'June  1941  ......jd^  '5.34..*   ':_/    5  ".31  .... 

Japan   : Yen  :*JuneJ  1941  ..... :      23.44      i  23.44 

&/■  I-Toon  ■  buyrn'r;J rates  for  cable  transfers' as  reported  'by.  the.  Federal' 
Reserve  3oard.     Last  daily  rate  reported" on  April  8,  1940,  for  the  pen ish 
and-  Norwegian  kroner j '  6h" May  9,  1940^  for ■ the ■ belga  and  guilder;  on  ' 
June- 15,  1940,  for  ther French  franc;  on  October  25,  1940,  for  the"  drachma"; 
on  June  14,  1941,  for  the  other  above-mentioned ■  European  .currencies ;  and  on 
July  26', "  194 1 ,  for ,  the  '  yen  and  yuan  '(  Shanghai ) . 

._/.  Based  oh  German  official  rate  for'- United  States  dollar. 

•_/  Based  on  German- official' rate  for  United  States  dollar  in  oc-cupied 
area;  in' unoccupied  area  of f icial.  rate  i^  2.28  cents. 

.d/  Quotation's  nominal;-..  '•  .  :  :    '.r-l.   :  ....,...' 

<k/  Rate  for  currency;  for.  cheeks ,  .  4.09  cents  to  the  escudo. 
_/. Rate  set  August  18,  1941,  by  Chinese  Stabilizati on. Board. . .  ; 
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Barley:  .I;".-.';      /      -L±77  777. 
Area:      '       .7  •  -;- 

Canada,  194l,19U2  . ..  :   117 

Ireland,  19Ul,19U2  . .  .  .  .V.'.V. .  116 
Production: 

Argentina,  1.9^1-^2',  19H2-lf3"  119,120 

Canada,  19UI,  I9U2  . .  .  . ... 7   I17 

Yield,  Canada,.^  19U1, 19-42  ~..  7.7.7  ll? 
Buckwheat: 

Area,  Canada,  l?Ul,iqh2  ,7.  /   117 

Production,  Canada,^  i?Ul,lQ  1+2  ..  117 
Yield,  Canada, .  iqUl, 19U2  7. 1 '. '. '  11 7 
Corn:  .  : 

Area,  Canada,  19Ul,19U2  ..77...  117 
Production,  Canada, - 19U1, ia,U2  . . - llj 
Yield,  Canada,.' I? Ul,  19 U2  .777...  llf 

Cotton,  consumption  (mill),  .  

Canada,  Sept.-Nov. ,  1938-19^2'  '. '. "  122 
Cottonseed,  Government  control, 

Venezuela,  19U3  .....  .  7  . '. . .  7  122 

Exchange,  rates,  foreign, 

Jan.  2?,"  19U3  ........... ...... '.V  1^2 

Flax  (fiber): 

Area,  Pe'ru,  1933 .  lQUl  ......... '. . '  127 

Yield,  r  Peru,  I9U1-U2  , . .  .. *  . . . . .  12j- 
Flaxseed,  production,  Argentina, 

13Ul-l42;,19U2-U3    .  .  .  120; 

Fodder  crops: 


Area;"  Canada,"  T^lVl^  'r.V 


117 
117. 

117 
117 


Production,  Canada,  I9U1, 19U2 

Yield,  Canada,  19^+1 , 19U2  , ,  v . 
Grains  (mixee):  •• 

Area,  Canada,  -I9U1 , 19U2- .  

Production,  Canada,  19Ul,19U2 

Yield,  Canada,  19^1,19^2    117 

Linseed  oil:  ' 

Fuel  use,  Argentina, 

Dec.   71,  19H2   121 

Prices,  Argentina,  19UO-U1, 

I9U1-U2  :..   121 


Index 

Page  ::  Oats:  Page 

r  ll6  :-:•  '    Area:   :  — 

::         Canada,  19^1, 19U2  ,   117 

::         Ireland,  19Ul,I9u2  116 

-~  :•:  -  Produeti-on:- — — ] —  

  :.:     '    Argentina,  _19UiT^2,l^U2-U3  119,120 

: :         Canada,  '19I+1. 19^'  '.7 .7.  7  .....  117 

Yiold,  Canada,  J9}HLtJL9U2  . .,.   117 

Rice/  crop  prospects",  Brazil,  19^3  120 

Eye:   ...  ..  s,r.  J  

Area: 

!    Canada, . .19^1,1^  .  117 

7  Ireland,  19^1, 19U2  ".   Il6 

Production:  -. -  ..  . 
"'7  Argent  ina,  19U1-U2',  19U2-U3  119 , 120 
',   Canada , .  1.9  Ul,  1^2.  .. .. .. ......... . ..  ».>:  1 17 

Yield,  Canada,  19.^1,19^2   117 

Tobacco;  ••  -: 

Area: 

.    Canada,  I3U&-I9U2     125 

\ '  Cuba', '  19U1-U2  ".  1 ". '.  7. 7. .  7.   12U 

Exports,  Cuba,  I936-I9U2  .  12U 

Production: 

Canada,  13hQ-\$l2   125 

'  Cuba,'  1936-1° 7. ....... .....  12U 

Wheat : 
Area: 

Argentina,  19U2^U7  119 

7  'Canada, '  19U1 , 19^2"   117 

,    '.   India,  I9U2, 19U3  .   116* 

!   Ireland ,  I9U1 ,  iqUj?'  '.  7.7.7   Il6 

-  Production: 
7  Argentina,'  l9UlrU2, 19V2-U7  119,120 

Yield*  -:  •  - 

-,;  Argentina,.- 19^2-U3  . ...   119 

Canada-*  IgHl,  09*12,  •     ,  ...  -  I-  •  ... .  U7 
Wool.    .  .  ■ :  -  ■  .-r,  . 

Consumption,  TJ,S. ,  January  -r 

November,  lqUl,  19^2  ......  129 

Production,  world,  1921- 19^42  I2g',139 
.  Stocks,  U.S:,  Seut.  27,  I9U1 

and  Oct.  3,  19^2  ..... . .  i  • .  130 

Supplies,  world, 

19U2-U3   126- lUl 


*  *  *  *  *  *  • 


